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land, were on the original stone, and were trans- 
ferred and copied from it to the tiles. This would 
seem, primd facie, as if Percy claimed connection 
with the ducal house from his adoption of their 
badge. The following are the dates of their de- 
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Notes. 
BISHOP THOMAS PERCY Ol! 


Feeling assured that any particulars relative to 
this exeellent man, and industrious pioneer in the 
literary field, will prove of interest to your readers, 
I send afew notes of a second visit paid to Easton 
Mandit, for so long a period his quiet and retired 
home. It is a village which has apparently un- 
dergone but few changes since Percy discharged 


DROMORE.* 


“ Anne Cleveland Percy, died 18th Nov. 1770, 
“ Charlotte Percy, died 10th Jan. 1771. 
“ Hester Percy, died 19th Feb. 1774.” 


From the churchyard a charming glimpse is 


| obtained of Castle Ashby, the noble seat of the 


*—G. M. Mather | 


sells 


| royal family. 


in it unostentatiously, but faithfully, the duties of | 
| the seat of her grandson, Mr. Isted, holding in her 


& parish priest, devoting his leisure hours to lite- 
rary labours, the fruits of which have been prized 
by 80 many. Had “N. & Q.” existed in his time 
what a contributor he would have been, and how 
highly he would have valued its stores of anti- 
quarian and folk lore. 

A pleasant ride of about five miles from Olney, 
once the abode of Cowper and John Newton, 
partly through fields, took me to Easton Maudit, 

owing to the kindness of the present vicar, 

the chance was given of inspecting the church, 

Vicarage, and also the register, upon which 

Percy bestowed so much pains,—much more care- 
fully than on my visit there last year. 

Just in front of the chancel three of Percy's 

ren lie buried, and on inquiry I found that 
the Aons now depicted on the encaustic tiles cover- 


ing the vault, and precisely resembling that on | 


exterior of Warkworth Castle, Northumber- 


* Vide 3*¢ §, vi. 261, 838; vii. 181. 


5) 


Marquis of Northampton, owing to whose kindness 
and liberality, Easton Maudit entirely owes its 
beautifully-restored church. 

The vicarage is on the southwest side of the 
church, divided from the churchyard by the road, 
and part of it is still in existence as when the 
abode of Percy, and honoured by a visit from his 
friend Dr. Johnson in 1764. In the garden a ter- 
race is still shown called Dr. Johnson’s Walk, 
and the little study no doubt often echoed to his 
sonorous tones. Here, too, it was that the Reliques 
were compiled by Percy, and the ballad written 
which will most likely outlast them all: — 

“QO Nanny wilt thou gang with me, 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ; 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
rhe lowly cot, and russet gown ? 
No longer dress’d in silken sheen, 
No longer deck’d with jewels rare ; 
Say, can’st thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ?” 
It is said to have been addressed by her husband 
Mrs. Percy on her return from court, where 
she held an appointment as nurse to one of the 
In fact, Charlotte, her daughter, who 
died in 1771, was foster-sister to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent, 
and father of her present Majesty. A portrait of 
her is still at Ecton House, near Northampton, 


oO 
‘ 


hand a scroll, on which is inscribed this beautiful 
ballad. Her name was “ Anne,” but to this day 
“ Nannie ” is a very common diminutive of it in the 
counties of Northampton and Buckingham. 

The old register contains many records of dif- 
ferent events, and seems in numerous instances to 
have done duty as a common-place book. On one 
page is an epigram on St. Luke : — 

“Lucas Evangelii et medicine munera pandit ; 

Artibus hinc illine Religione valens. 
Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot wgri ; 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori.” 

Percy has thus chronicled his own introduction 
to Easton Maudit in the same book : — 

“Thomas Perey, A.M. of Xt. Church College, Oxon, 
was instituted to this Vicarage (vacant by the cession of 
Enoch Markham, the last Incumbent), by the Right Rev 
Father in God Dt John Thomas, L“ Br of Peterborough, 


on Tuesday 27 of November, 1753, and on Saturday the 
' * . 


15% Dect following was inducted thereunto by the Rev. 
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Mr Bennett, Vicar of Earl's Barton; and on Sunday, 


Dect 16% following, went through the services of the 
Church, Articles, &c.” 

He thus makes a note of his own marriage, 
though it was solemnised in another church : — 

“Thomas Percy, Vicar of this Parish, was married 
April 24, 1759, at the Parish church of Desborough, 
near Rothwell in this County, to Anne, daughter of Bar- 
ton Gutteridge of Desborough, Gent., and of Anne (Hill) 
his wife, daughter of Mt Joseph Hill of Rothwell afore- 
said.” 

I must not, however, trespass more on your 
valuable space, but before concluding, observe, 
that there can be but little doubt of Percy’s claim- 
ing in his own lifetime connection with the house 
of Northumberland, and as little doubt of their 
admitting the claim, perhaps as very remote in- 
deed. 

In Gilfillan’s edition of the British Poets, Edin- 
burgh, 1858, in the sketch of Percy's life prefixed 
to vol. i. p. ix. is the following : — 

“He boasted,* it may be mentioned, of being the last 
male descendant of the ancient house of Percy, and it was 
fitting that he should have edited Otterbournc and Chery 
Chase.” 

The late Mr. Hartshorne, however, one of our 
most noted antiquaries and genealogists, was dis- 
tinctly of opinion, though with the greatest re- 
spect for the memory of the good bishop, that 
he had no connection whatever with the great 
and noble house of Percy. Mr. Hartshorne looked 
upon him with feelings of regard, expressing in 
this case the ideas of many a reader of your perio- 
dical, as having been the first to draw attention to 
the interesting ballad literature of England, and 
rescuing from oblivion many a relic of antiquity. 

OXONTENSIS. 

P.S. Dr. Percy had as his successor in the 
living of Easton Maudit another eminent man in 
the republic of letters, Robert Nares, M.A., stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch. Oxford, and subsequently Arch- 
deacon of Stafford. This nook and corner of old 
England was indeed highly honoured in its 
vicars, 


THE FERTILITY OF LOPE DE VEGA’S GENIUS. 
Lope de Vega not only far surpassed his rivals, | 


amongst whom was Cervantes himself, in the 
excellence of his Plays and Comedies; but above 
all, in the prodigious number which he is said to 
have composed. There must, however, be some 
exaggeration in the accounts which Montalvan 
and Lord Holland, &c. have left us respecting the 
number of lines which the poet actually wrote 
and had printed. Thus, Lord Holland’s state- 
ment appears almost incredible : — 


* “ He boasted,” &c. When, where? What published 
record is there of this ? 


“ As an author Lope de Vega is most known, as indeed 
he is most wonderful, for the prodigious number of his 
writings. Twenty-one million fom hundred thousand of 
his lines are said to be actually printed ; and no less than 
eighteen hundred plays of his composition to have been 
acted on the stage. He nevertheless asserts in one of his 
last poems — 


* Que no es minima parte, aunque es exceso, 
De lo que esté por imprimir, lo impreso.’ 
(The printed part, though far too large, is less 
Than that which yet unprinted, waits the press.) 


“Tt is true that the Castilian language is copious; that 
the verses are often extremely short, and that the laws of 
metre and of rhyme are by no means severe. Yet were 
we to give credit to such accounts, allowing him to begin 
his compositions at the age of thirteen, we must believe 
that upon an average he wrote more than nine hundred 
lines a-day, —a fertility of imagination and a celerity of 
pen which, when we consider the occupation of his life as 

| a soldier, a secretary, a master of a family, and a priest, 
become not only improbable, but absolutely, and one may 
almost say, physically impossible. As the credibility, 
however, of miracles must depend upon the weight of 
evidence, it will not be foreign to the purpose to examine 
the testimonies we possess of this extraordinary facility 
and exuberance of composition. There does not now 
exist the fourth part of the works which he and his ad- 
mirers mention ; but vet enough remains to render him 
one of the most voluminous authors that ever put pen to 
paper,” &c. (Life of Lope de Vega, vol. i. p. 96-7, ed. 
London, 1817.) 


The statements of Lord Holland rest principally 
upon the authority of Montalvan, the Spanish 
biographer of Lope de Vega, whose Fama Péstuma 
appears in the Madrid edition of Lope’s Works, 
and also in the Parnaso Espanol. But though 
many writers accuse Montalvan of having grossly 
exaggerated the number of lines composed by the 
poet, yet Lope de Vega himself, in his Eelogue to 

| Claudio, says quite sufficient to fill us with amaze- 
| ment at his fertility, and the rapidity of his com- 
| position. These are his words: — 
“ Pero si ahora el numero infinito 
De las fabulas comicas intento, 
Diras que es fingimiento : 
Tanto papel escrito, 
Tantas imitaciones—tantas flores 
Vestidos de rhetoricas colores.” 
“Mil y quinientas fabulas admira, 
Que la mayor el numero parece ; 
Verdad, que desmerece 
Por parecer mentira, 
Pues mas de ciento en horas viente quatro, 
Pasaron de las musas a) teatro.” ‘ 
(See The Spanish Drama, by G. H. Lewes, London, 1846, 
p. 69.) 

The following wonderful circumstance, quoted 
from Montalvan by Lord Holland, deserves to be 
recorded in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“ Montalvan declares that Lope de Vega wrote in metre 
with as much rapidity as he wrote in prose ; and in con- 
firmation of it, he relates the following story. He wrote 
a comedy in two days, which it would not be very easy 
| for the most expeditious amanuensis to copy out Mm the 

time. At Toledo he wrote fifteen acts in fifteen days, 
| which make five comedies, These he read at a private 
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house, where Maestro José Valbibieso was present, and 
was witness. But because this is variously related, I will 
mention what I myself know from my own knowledge. 
Roque de Figueroa, the writer for the theatre at Madrid, 
was at such a loss for comedies that the doors of the 
theatre de la Cruz were shut. But as it was in the Car- 
nival, he was so anxious upon the subject, that Lope and 
myself agreed to compose a joint comedy as fast as pos- 
sible. It was the Tercera Orden de San Francisco; and 
is the very one in which Arias acted the part of the Saint 
more naturally than it was ever acted on the stage. The 
first act fell to Lope’s lot, and the second to mine. We 
dispatched these in two days, and the third was to be 
divided into eight leaves each. As it was bad weather, I 
remained in his house that night; and knowing that I 
cowd not equal him in the execution, I had a fancy to 
beat him in the dispatch of the business ; for this purpose 
I got up at two o’clock, and at eleven had completed my 
share of the work. I immediately went out to look for 
Lope, and found him very deeply occupied with an orange- 
tree that had been frost-bitten in the night. Upon my 
asking him how he had gone on with his task, he 
answered : ‘I set about it at five, but I finished the act 
an hour ago; took a bit of ham for breakfast ; wrote an 
epistle of fifty triplets, and watered the whole of my 
garden, which has not a little fatigued me.’ Then taking 
ont the papers, he read me the eight leaves and the trip- 
lets—a circumstance that would have astonished me, had 
I not known the fertility of his genius and the dominion 
he had over the rhymes of our language.”—( Life of Lope 
de Vega, p. 98.) 

This account, if it can be depended upon, records 
indeed a marvellous feat in the rapidity of poetic 
composition. Bouterwek, however, relates some- 
thing still more wonderful, viz., “‘ That Lope de 
Vega sometimes wrote a play in the short space 
of three or four hours!” But as to the exact 
number of plays or dramas which he wrote, I 
suppose itis very difficult to arrive at any positive 
data. Several writers have made calculations, 
some estimating the number at Jifteen hundred, 
while others raise it to eighteen hundred, exclu- 
sive of his Autos Sacramentales, &c. 

The extraordinary popularity which the poet 
enjoyed during his life, is an evidence of great 
talent. To see but little merit in his works, is 
strangely to misunderstand the noble Spanish 
people who applauded them, whether they were 
Comedias de Capa y Espada,* or Comedias histori- 
ales, or Comedias de Santos, which latter were so 
called because they were plays, the chief materials 
of which were taken from the lives of such popular 
Saints as San Francisco, San Pedro de Nolasco, 
Santo Tomas, San Julian, San Isidoro de Madrid, 
San Nicolas de Tolentino, Santa Teresa, &c. No 
one indeed supposes that Lope attained perfection 
m any one department ; but in spite of criticism, 
¢ will ever remain one of the most extraordinary 
and voluminous writers in the annals of Spanish 
literature, J. Datton. 

Norwich. 


., ~ > ag . 
, These dramas were so named from the circumstance 
that the principal personages belonged to the respectable 





PETER PEACE. 

The individual alluded to in a quotation (1* 8. 
v. 412) was by trade a brushmaker, which busi- 
ness he followed for many years in this city. He 
was one of the old-fashioned tradesmen of the last 
century—consequential, pompous, pedantic, and 
as full of an ostentatious littleness as any man of 
his time. In the Bristol Directory for 1793-4 his 
name appears as “ Peter Peace, Brush-maker, 838, 
Castle Street,” where he kept a shop which was 
singular as being the only open wontons one for 
the exposure of goods for sale in Bristol, long after 
every other tradesman had adopted the method 
of closing them. This business was established by 
Mr. Peace’s father in the year 1724. Very soon 
after commencing business himself, the brush- 
maker appeared in a new character, and assumed 
airs of importance before unknown among his 
brother tradesmen in Castle Street; and it be- 
came whispered that the veritable Peter Peace 
was, by some mysterious agency, endowed with 


| the gift of healing spontaneously—that, in fact, 


| he was born a Doctor. 


As time wore on, his 
more intimate friends dubbed him “ Doctor” by 
way of compliment, and the vain old man felt 
pleased about it, especially when the compli- 
ment was extended in the city so as to become 
general, for then he actually had his name pre- 
ceded by a capital “ D.” cut on his gravestone in 
St. Peter’s church in this city, which reads thus: 


| “]). Peter Peace’s Burial Ground, 1795.” 


members of society, who were accustomed to wear “the | 


cloak and sword.” 


| 


At first the letter “ D.” appeared designed to 
mislead the careless reader, and perhaps was so, 
as if any but such could possibly sistake its pur- 
port; for it is repeated on the same gravestone— 
once on the death of his daughter, and also when 
it records that, “‘The above-mentioned D. Peter 
Peace, who devoutly loved his Church and King, 
died on the 27th of November, 1827, aged 73.” 

The singularity of these inscriptions induced me 
to make some inquiries respecting the eccentric in- 
dividual it chiefly commemorates, especially the 
meaning of the cipher “ D.”*placed before his name. 
Peter Peace I find was the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and being, according to tradition, endowed by 
nature with the gift of healing, he had preceded 
his name with the cipher referred to without any 
other claim to it whatever. Having been in- 
formed that he was baptized with the same singu- 
larity of name, I examined the registers of baptism 
at his parish church (St. Peter's) for several years, 
but could find no record of such a circumstance. 
In 1793, however, occurs the following entry of 
the birth and baptism of one of his children, pro- 
bably his eldest : — 

“January 3, Peter, son of Doct® Peter and Cecilia 
Peace, born 28 Jany, 1791.” [And the following is a 
copy of the register of the burial of the “ Doctor” him- 
self]: —“ 1827. Doctor Peter Peace, Castle Green (where 
he had resided), Dect 4, aged 73.—Joseph Cross, Curate.” 
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The “Doctor,” who was a “Colston’s Boy,” and | 
in the Hospital with Chatterton, was for many 
ears a Member of the Committee of the Grateful 
lociety. On the occasion of a general illumina- 
tion to celebrate the peace in 1814, this would-be- 
great, but eccentric old gentleman, had a trans- 
mey placed over his shop door in Castle Street, 
— which were the following lines written 
by his daughter : — 
“May Heaven’s Almighty hand 
Our blessings still increase ; 
And ever guard the native land, 
Of Doctor Peter Peace.” 
GrorGe Pryce. 


City Library, Bristol. 





THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY: ALFIERI’S 
SONNETS. 

There were two oil portraits of this Princess in 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition; and {there are two | 
miniatures of her among those which are now 
being exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 
A third miniature was shown at the latter place | 
in 1862. In four out of these five portraits the 
colour of the eyes isa pale blue. The fifth (one 
of those now at South Eeutnetend gives the eyes 
brown. 

In the Vita di Vittorio Conte d Alfieri, seritta 
da esso, the count informs us (vol. ii. p. 67) that 
the earliest sonnet which he wrote to the Countess 
of Albany is the one numbered, Sonnet xrx., 
commencing, “Negri, vivaci, in dolce fuoco ar- | 
denti.” He adds, that all his subsequent sonnets 
are addressed to her, or descriptive of her. The 
sonnet of which Mr. Jesse, in his Lives of the Pre- 
tenders, has given so elegant a translation (p. 373, 
ed. Bohn), being the fifth of Alfieri's sonnets, is 
therefore not addressed to Louise at all. Let us 
turn to the subsequent ones, and see what colour 
he gives to the eyes where he is really describing 
her : — 

“ Negri, vivaci, e in dolce fuoco ardenti, 

Occhi, che date a un tempo e morte e vita.” 
Sonnet X1x. 


“ Adulto appena, alla festiva reggia 
Mi appresentai dell’ immortale arciero 
E un biondo crin fu il laccio mio primiero.” 


(By comparing this sonnet with passages in the 
autobiography, we recognise this as a description 
of the English lady of title, whom the count else- 
where calls Penelope.) 

“ Merc? il gran Dio che il mondo signoreggia, 

Quindi, negli anni in cui pit: uom vaneggia, 
Feci mio dolce ed unico pensiero 
Altra belta dell’ occhio ardente e nero.” 

(This, then, must be the nameless lady to whom 
the fifth sonnet is addressed. ) 

“ Senza uscir pur dalle volgare greggia, 

Sperava io poi d’ ogni servaggio il fine ; 


| “forthe,” to forward or further. 





Nol volle Amor, e mi additd costei, 
Che negro ardente ha [ occhio, ed auro il crine, 
Mostrolla, e disse, ‘In questa amar tu dei, 
Pit: che il bel volto, le virti: divini, 
Ch’ io per bearti ho tutte accolte in lei.’” 
Sonnet xx, 
The eyes of Louise, then, according to Alfieri 
(than whom no man had closer or more frequent 
opportunity of observing them) were black. Are 
we then to conclude that these four several pain- 
ters (to all of whom I presume she must have 
sat) had united in a conspiracy to represent her 
eyes as pale blue? Had the eyes some chame- 
leon power of changing their colour at pleasure? 
If the colour were definite and invariable (as is 
the case with most eyes) who shall we believe, 
Count Alfieri or the painters? Hxrwentrvpe. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER. — 
“ The whiche fortened crese.” 
Rom. of the Rose, 4875. 

No satisfactory explanation of “ fortened crese” 
has yet been given. 

Chaucer’s argument, which commences sixty- 
five lines before, is to the effect that illicit plea- 
sures tend to diminish the population. Such, also, 
appears to be the import of the clause now before 
us. - For “fortened crese ” read “ forten decrese,” 
i. e. “ further decrease.” 

The emendation here proposed views forten as 
the third person plural of the old English verb 
As the corre- 
sponding Danish and Swedish is fort, not forth, 
I would let forten stand as it is, and not substitute 
Sorthen. 

The passage then will run thus :— 

“ For ther desire is for delite ; 
The whiche forten decrese,” &c. 

That is, the parties referred to, whose desire is 
only for delight, contribute, by their vicious m- 
dulgences, rather to the decay of the community 
than to its augmentation—they further decrease; 
a fact fully established by what some modern 
physiologists and statists have had occasion to 
note. Montesquieu says significantly : “ Les con- 
jonctions illicites contribuent peu a la propaga- 
tion de l’espéce” (Esprit des Lois, xxiii. 2); and 
adds, more expressly, at the conclusion of the 
same chapter: “ La continence publique est na 
turellement jointe 4 la propagation de l’espéce. 
Of all the eminent writers of France, Montesquieu 


| is regarded as the deepest thinker; but Dan 


Chaucer lived before him. ScHIN. 


Deata or CHancettor DUMFERMLINE. — 


| This letter* may be from the pen of John, after- 


wards eighth Earl of Mar, but as there is no satis- 


* Balfour's Letter and State Papers (MS.), in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 
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Braman’s Hovsr: “Jenny's War.” — It is 
deserving of record in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
that within the first fortnight of this present 
month of August two of the most interesting 
buildings in Pimlico have been levelled with the 
ground to make way for modern “ improvements.” 
The first was the small house in Belgrave Street, 
South, in which Joseph Bramah, the engineer, 
lived and died, together with the factory behind 
it, occupied until a few years back by his firm ; 
and the second, the remains of the once cele- 
brated “ Jenny’s Whim” Tavern. The former has 
been removed for the purpose of projected altera- 
tions on the Marquis of Westminster's estate, and 
the latter for the enlargement of the railway 
leading from Victoria Station across the Thames. 

W. H. Husk. 

Stirs or AvurHors.— Under this head may I 
note the following ? — 

1. Pope’s “ Messiah” : — 

“ Oh thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire.” 

Surely touchedst is required. 

2. Byron. — Putting aside the well-known 
“there let him /ay,” in the Address to the Ocean, 
see the motto to “ The Curse of Minerva” : — 

“ Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas immolat.” 

Here the Trojan chieftain is evidently mistaken 
for the Grecian goddess; unless Byron intended a 
comic pun on the name—a supposition not justi- 
fied by the nature of his subject. 

3. Thomson, “ Rule Britannia” : — 

“ The nations, not so blest as thee, 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall.” 

Thou, by all the rules of grammar. 

4. Prior: — 

“ For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 

As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 

5. Chapman’s Homer : — 

“ For not a worse of all this host came with our king 
than thee, 

To Troy’s great siege. 

6. There is an epitaph in the Temple Church 
on Lord Thurlow, said to be written by the late 
President Routh, in which occur the words: 
“Vixit Annis 65, Mensibus x.” (see Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p- 63). Should it 
not be annos and menses, duration of time re- 

quiring the accusative ? 

7. Some time back (July, 1859), a writer in 
the Westminster Review made a curious blunder 
in quoting the well-known line : 

“ Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube.” 
With him it assumed the unmetrical and less 
elegant form of — 

“ Armis creseunt alii,” etc. 


” 


W. T. M. 


Hongkong. 
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HyMw oF THE Pays pr Vavp.—The vignerons 
or labourers at the vine, in the Pays de Vaud, hare 
a sacred chorus to the air of “God save the 
Queen,” of which I made a copy many years ago 
when in Switzerland. It would add to its in- 
terest were I able to state when it was written — 

“O Dieu! dont les bienfaits 
Ne se lassent jamais, 
O Dieu de paix ! 
Pour louer tes presents, 
S’unissent tes enfants, 
E‘coute leurs accents 
Reconnaissants ! 
“Tu gardes nos berceaux, 
Tu donnes le répos 
‘A nos hameaux! 
Tu bénis nos travaux, 
Tu nourris nos troupeaux, 
Tu couvres nos coteaux 
De fruits si beaux ! 
“ Pour combler tes faveurs, 
O Dieu! rends nous meilleurs, 
Garde nos cceurs ! 
Nous voulons te servir, 
Nous voulons te bénir, 
Et mettre a t’obéir, 
Notre plaisir.” 





Scotus. 

Jeremy Taytor: Repartres.—In the Liberty 
of Prophesying (§ xviii. ad 3 and 13, vol. v. p. 
| 562, lin. ult., Eden’s edit.), occur the words “ the 
| title reparties.” Being engaged some time since 
| on an edition of Taylor’s Works, I came to the 
| above words, and must confess I could make 
| nothing of them: nor could Dr. Routh, Dr. Ban- 
dinel, or Dr. Bliss (all well read in the termino- 

| logy of that period) assist me. To the kindness 
| of the Rey. T. Cole, of Heavitree, I owe the sug- 
gestion that the words should stand—“ the little 
reparties ;” or, as we now write it (less correctly 

| I imagine), “repartees.” In this conjectural 
emendation, Mr. Cole tells me he now finds he 
was anticipated in one of the later issues of that 

| which was called Heber’s edition (1829, he be- 
lieves). Iam much taken with the suggestion: 
| only I must add, that the words stand as I have 
| printed them; not only in the edition of 1657 
put forth by Taylor himself, but also in that of 
1674, put forth after his decease ; in which one 
would imagine any notable errors would have 
‘ C. P. EpEy. 


been corrected. 


Carrie PLaeve.—Fracastorius’s description of 
the cattle-plague of Italy, as noticed by himself, 
seems to bear a strong resemblance to our own 
visitation : — 

“ Vere autem (dictu mirum) atque estate sequenti 

Infirmas pecudes balantumque horrida v ulgus 

Pestis febre mala miserum pene abstulit omne . - - - 

Nonne vides, quamvis oculi sint pectore anhelo 

Expositi mollesque magis, non attamen ipsos 

Carpere tabem oculos, sed sese immergere In imum 

Pulmonem ? ” Syphilus, lib. 1. 

Joun HENNING. 
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Tur Great Bep oF WARE.— Remembering to 
have seen some months ago a newspaper para- 
graph to the effect that this Shakesperian relic 
was about to be sold by auction, I was about to 
apply to “N. & Q.” to ascertain what has be- 
come of it. This, however, has been rendered 
unecessary by my having just met with the re- 
quired information in the notes to Mr. Rye’s 
recently published work, England as seen by For- 
eigners, p. 212. As it is desirable that the fact 
should be recorded in “N. & Q.,” I append a por- 
tion of Mr. Rye’s note : — 

“In September, 186 {, this famous Shakesperean bed was 
sold by auction, and purchased for 100 guineas for Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and is now, we believe, at Gad’s Hill, a 
famous Shakespearean locality.” 

Witrram KeEtry. 


Leicester. 


Otp JoxkE.— 

“ Zyokarrinds vixiay mwrav, Aibov ax’ abras eis 
Selyua weplpepe.” — Hieroclis Facetia, xi. edit. London, 
1673, p. 400. 

Probably the above is as old, and has been as 
often repeated, as any existing joke. It allows 
few variations. The following is now going the 
rounds : — 

“A young writer in Charivari, with a large ston 
under his arm, was stopped the other day on the Boule- 
vard by a friend, and asked what he was doing with the 
stone. He replied that he wished to sell his house ; and 
had, therefore, got a sample of it with him, in case he 
should accidentally come across a buyer.”—Birmingham 
Journal, Aug. 12, 1865. 

On its next revival it will be told of another 
person, with a brick instead of a stone. 

‘ Fitz HOPKINs. 

Utrecht. 


LONGEVITY. 


JosepH Carx.—The question of longevity has 
been much discussed in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
and it is probable the following petition, which 
was received last year at the War Office, may be 
of interest to those who are investigating the 


“ihe pr. vour petitioner humbly sheweth that 

was born lth July, in the vear 1745, in the Island of 
San Domingo. ’ . 

“ At the age of 23 years I enlisted in the Regiment of 
the Guerriers du Nord, and served with them throughout 
the whole campaign in war against the Republic, from 

‘Jo to 1798. I wear a medal for the battle of Milbally, 
fought in the year 1797. At the conclusion of the war 
the English troops were disbanded, but were shortly after- 
wards raised again under the title of West India Regi- 
ments. The Guerriers du Nord were numbered 5th West 
India Regiment, and were stationed in British Honduras. 
I served with this regiment 19 vears, and passed through 
the grades of promotion until I became Quarter Master 
Serjeant in 1811. In 1810 the Left Wing of the Regi- 
ment in which I was left Honduras, and we were sta- 
Hionel in Jamaica until 1814. We were ordered on the 


expedition to New Orleans, and I was present at the 
attack on that town. We returned from America in 
1815 to Jamaica, from which station we proceeded to 
Nassau, New Providence, in 1816. In 1817 we were 
again ordered to Honduras, where the Regiment was dis- 
banded. Lots of Land were allowed to the discharged 
soldiers in addition to their pension. 

“At the time of my discharge I was Quarter Master 
Serjeant, and received but 10d. a day; and therefore my 
prayer is that vour Lordship will kindly take into con- 
sideration past service and great age, and obtain a higher 
rate of pension for me, either from the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Honduras or England, and as duly bound, I will 
ever pray. 

“ (Signed) JosErH CAIN, 
Qr MF Serj‘, 
5th West India Regiment. 
“ Belize, British Honduras, 
14th January, 1864.” 

The petitioner states that he was born on 
July 10th, 1745, and if such statement were cor- 
rect, he would be now upwards of 120 years old. 
It seems manifest, however, upon the face of the 
document, that the age is very much over-stated, 
for the petitioner would have been seventy-two 
years of age when he was discharged in 1817, and 
it is not probable that a man would have been re- 
tained in the ranks to such an advanced period of 
life. The records of the War Office show that at 
the time of his discharge he was 57, which would 
make him now 105. 

Upon this document the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital increased the man’s pension to 
1s. a day, which is still issued. The Secretary of 
State for War has, however, directed the officer 
commanding the troops in Honduras to cause the 
identity of the claimant of the pension to be closely 
investigated, and, if the officer is satisfied that he 
is the same person to whom the pension was 
granted in 1817, to ascertain as far as practicable 
what is his true age. The result of this inquiry I 
shall have much pleasure in communicating at a 
future time. JoHN MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


A CENTENARIAN Voter: Mr. JAMeEs HARTNELL. 

This extract, which appears a well-authenticated 
PI 

instance of a centenarian, was cut from the Bridge- 
water Standard of Wednesday July 19, and may pro- 
bably be considered worth a place in “ N. & Q.:"— 

“Jt is worth recording that at the election at Bridg- 
water, on Wednesday (July 12, 1865), Mr. James Hart- 
nell gave his vote in a loud, clear voice, although within 
a month of his 103rd birthday. His age is proved beyond 
doubt by the register of St. Mary’s church” (at Bridge- 
water ). 

E. SANSOM. 

[ Would Mr. Sansom, or some Bridgewater correspon- 
dent, have the kindness to investigate this case, and let us 
know the result of such inquiry.—Epb. “ N. & Q.”] 


Mary Fixx. —I copy the following from the 
Eve ning Star of August 1: — 
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“Fonerat or A Woman 109 Years or Acr.—A 
woman named Mary Flinn, who had reached the above 
remarkable age, and who had resided for some time in 
Thomas Street, Wyndham Road, Camberwell, was buried 
at Herne Hill this morning. So great was the respect 
entertained for her by her country women, that fourteen 
couples followed as mourners. The decease was habited 
in a brown dress trimmed with swansdown, and her cap 
decorated with white satin ribbons of great length, which 
she purchased herself for the occasion. The funeral created 
quite a sensation in the neighbourhood.” 


Have not some of your readers the opportunity 
of identifying this ancient lady, and verifying the 
statements made concerning her. 

Juxta TuURRI™M. 


Queries. 
ANONYMOUS HYMNS. 


Who are the authors or the source of the fol- 
lowing list, taken from Hymns Aucient and 
Modern ? — 


“124. Thou art gone up on high. [Emma Toke. ] 
187. Three in One, and One in Three. [ Marriott. ] 
155. A living stream. 
165. Take up thy cross. 
178. Jesu, my Lord, my God, my all. 
193. From highest heaven. 
. "Tis done, that new and heavenly birth. 
. (For those at sea.) 
. Fountain of good. 
. O praise our God to-day. 
. O God of love, O King of peace. 
5}. In grief and fear. 
. Rejoice to-day with one accord. 
. The year is gone beyond recall. 
. Praise we the Lord this day. 
53. Praise to God who reigns above. 
254. They come, God’s messengers. 
- Come, pure hearts. 
. Ye servants of our glorious king.” 





{ Faber. } 





D. ¥. 


In Sir Roundell Palmer's Book of Praise, p. 415, 
No. 388, a hymn by William Cowper, 1779, is the 
following verse : — 

“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee!” 


and I have found the same reading in several | combe, occasioned by his late unwarrantable Attack on 


much older hymn-books. But, surely, in the third 
line Cowper must have written its (7. e. My heart's 
my idol’s throne), and not the personal pronoun 
which I have italicised. If I am right, Sir Roun- 
dell will probably not be displeased at having his 
attention called to the error, in order that it 
may not be continued in the many editions of The 
Book of Praise which will no doubt be called for 
by the present, if not by future generations. 

The last verse also of No. 8, p. 7, being Isaac 
Watts’ metrical version of the hundredth psalm, as 
varied by Charles Wesley, thus appears : — 





| is known as the “ Blagdon Controversy ?” 


| Bere, M.D., Rector of Butcombe, near Bristol. 


“ Wide as the world is Thy command, 
Vast as eternity Thy love ; 
Firm as a rock Thy truth must stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.” 

A note, made years ago, but whence taken I do 
not recollect, declares the true reading of the last 
two lines to be — 

“Firm as Thyself Thy truth shail stand, 
When rolling years have ceased to move.” 
And this old reading appears, to my humble ap- 
prehension, far more expressive and appropriate 
than the one adopted by Sir Roundell Palmer. 
Ente. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


On the subject of Anonymous Hymns it is 
worth noticing, that in most hymn-books all the 
hymns are anonymous. This senseless practice, 
which gives such needless trouble to the reader 
who naturally wishes to know the author of every 
hymn worth publication, ought to be rebuked by 
authority ; that is, by the publication, with the 
authority of some distinguished name or society, 
of a standard hymn-book announced to contain the 
name of every known author in the collection. 
This would be almost sure (if equal in other re- 
spects) to have a much larger circulation and sale 
than the anonymous hymn-books. W. D. 

[ We are compelled to omit several long lists of Anony- 
mous Hymns, as we have not sufficient margin to follow 


up the subject.—Ep. ] 


MORE, AND THE BLAGDON 
CONTROVERSY. 


HANNAH 


Can you, or any of your readers, fayour me 
with the titles of any pamphlets relative to what 
, f I have 

collected the following, and would be glad to 
hear of others which were issued on the subject :— 


1. “ The Controversy between Mrs. Hannah More and 
the Curate of Blagdon; relative to the conduct of her 
Teacher of the Sunday School in that Parish ; with the 
Original Letters and Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
London, 
1801.” " 

2. “ A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Bere, Rector of But- 


Mrs. Hannah More ; with an Appendix, containing Let- 
ters and other Documents relative to the extraordinary 
Proceedings at Blagdon. By the Rev. Sir Abraham 
Elton, Bart. Cadell and Davies. 1801.” ; 

3. “An Appeal to the Public on the Controversy be 
tween Hannah More, the Curate of Blagdon, and the Rev. 
Sir A. Elton. By Thomas Bere, A.M., Rector of But- 
combe, near Bristol. Bath, 1801.” nil 

4. “ Expostulatory Letter to the Reverend Sir A ira- 
ham Elton, Bart., in consequence of his late Publication 
addressed to the Rev. Thomas Bere, Rector of Butcombe. 
Bath, 1801.” ' i 

5. “The Blagdon Controversy ; or Short Criticisms on 
the late dispute between the Curate of Blagdon and Mrs. 
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Hannah More, relative to Sunday Schools and Monday 
Private Schools. By a Layman. Bath, 1801.” 


6. “A Statement of Facts relative to Mrs. H. More’s | 


Sehools, occasioned by some late Misrepresentations. Bath, 
1901.” [By Dr. Moss ? ] ; 
7. “A Letter to the Rev. T. Bere, Rector of Butcombe. 
By the Rev. J. Boak, Rector of Brockley. Bristol, 1801.” 
"s. “The Something Wrong developed; or Free Re- 


marks on Mrs. H. More’s Conventicles, &c. Seasonably | 


addressed to the Blagdon Controvertists ; and inscribed 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Bristol, 1801.” 

9, * An Address to Mrs. Hannah More on the Conclu- 
sion of the Blagdon Controversy. With Observations on 
an Anonymous Tract, entitled ‘ Statement of Facts.’ By 
Thomas Bere, M.A., Curate of Blagdon. Bath, 1801.” 

10. “The Force of Contrast; or Quotations, accom- 
panied with Remarks, submitted to all who have in- 
terested themselves in what has been called the ‘ Blagdon 
Controversy.’ Bath, 1801.” 

11. “Truths respecting Mrs. Hannah More’s Meeting- 
Houses, and the conduct of her Followers; addressed 
to the Curate of Blagdon. By Edward Spencer. Bath, 
1802.” 

12. “ Elucidations of Character, occasional by a Letter 
from the Rev. R. Lewis, published in the Rev. T. Bere’s 
Address to Mrs. H. More; with some Remarks on a 
Pamphlet lately published by Edward Spencer, of Wells. 
By the Rev. John Boak, Rector of Brockley. Bath, 
1802.” 

13.“ An Alterative Epistle, addressed to Edward 
Spencer, Apothecary. By Lieut. Charles H. Pettinger. 
Bristol, 1802.” 

14. “Illustrations of Falsehood, in a Reply to some 
Assertions contained in Mr. Spencer’s late Publication. 
By the Rev. Thomas Drewitt, A.M., Curate of Chedder. 
Bath, 1802.” 

15. “Calumny Refuted, in a Reply to several Charges 
advanced by Mr. Spencer of Wells, in his Pamphlet called 
‘Truths,’ his Advertisements, and Handbills. By the 
Rev. John Boak, Rector of Brockley. Bath, 1802.” 

16. “ Candid Observations on Mrs. H. More’s Schools ; 
in which is considered their supposed Connection with 
Methodism. Recommended to the attention of the Public 
in General; and particularly to the Clergy. By th 
Rev. —- ——, Rector of Bath, 1802.” 

17. “ The Force of Contrast continued ; or Extracts 
and Animadversions. With occasional Strictures on the 
Contraster and others of Mr. Bere’s opponents. And 
Observations on the Effects of Mrs. H. More’s Schools. 





To which is added a Postscript on the Editors of the | 


‘British Critic.’ Respectfully submitted to the Consider- 
ation of those who have interested themselves in the 
Blagdon Controversy. By a Friend of the Establish- 
ment. Bristol, 1802.” 

18. “ Animadversions on the Curate of Blagdon’s Three 
Publications, entitled ‘The Controversy between Mrs. 
Hannah More and the Curate of Blagdon,’ &c., ‘ An Ap- 
peal to the Public,’ and an ‘ Address to Mrs. Hannah 
More ;’ with some allusions to his Cambrian Descent 
from ‘Gwyr Ap Glendour, Ap Cadwallader, Ap Styfnig,’ 
as affirmed and set forth by hims« If, in the Twenty-eighth 
Page of his *‘ Appeal to the Public.’ London, 1802.” 

I should also be glad to receive information 
relative to the authorship of those of the above 
pamphlets published anonymously. 

, James Prrr. 
Stapleton Road, Bristol. 


Rev. Cuartes Annestey.—In the library of 
All Souls College, Oxford, is a copy of Stemmata 


Chicheleana, enriched with considerable additions 
by the Rey. Charles Annesley, formerly Fellow 
of that Society. Information respecting him will 
much oblige S. Y. R. 
ARTILLERY. — At the battle of Leipsic, A.D. 
1631, Gustavus Adolphus used a new species of 
field artillery formed with boiled leather, which 
gave him a considerable advantage, being lighter 
and more manageable than metal, and less liable 
to heat in firing. (Coxe’s Austria, ii. 240, Bohn’s 
edit.) Are there any specimens of this peculiar 
kind of ordnance still in existence? W. W.S. 


AUTHOR NOTICED BY LockE.— 

“Those left by their predecessors with a plentiful for- 
tune are . . . . by the law of God under an obligation of 
doing something; which, having been judiciously treated 
by an able pen, | shall not meddle with, but pass on.”— 
Locke’s Common-place Book. “ On Study,” dated 1677. 


Whose was the able pen, and in what book ? 
CYRIL. 
JONATHAN Biron. —I have in my possession a 
metrical version of Goethe’s Faust, 2 vols. roy. 
Svo; the first published at London, 1839, and the 
second in 1842, by Jonathan Birch, Esq. The 
first volume is dedicated to H.R.T1. Frederick 
William, Crown Prince of Prussia; and the second 
to the same patron, as Frederick William IV., 
King of Prussia. I have also a copy of the Nibe- 
lungen Lied translated into English verse by Jona- 
than Birch, 1 vol. roy. 8vo, Berlin, 1848; and I 
found recently in an old newspaper this obituary 
notice, 1847: “Sept. 8 Died at the Palace of 
Bellevue, near Berlin, Jonathan Birch, Esq., aged 
64.” What was he? Is anything known of this 
gentleman, who must have been at least a very 
industrious student ? * V. 8. V. 


Bisnors’ Lawn Sirrves.— Can any one give 
information as to the lawn sleeves of our English 
bishops? This question was asked in 3" S. viii. 
29,+ but no information has been given. In the 
picture of Queen Elizabeth's toothache, exhibited 
this year in the Royal Academy, two bishops are 
represented in this costume. Is this correct ? 

SENEX. 

Brownt oF Montacvu.—I have a portrait, 
which I procured some years ago from a cottage 
in East Dorset. The subject is a lady who must 
have been very good looking, and has been well 
painted by Sir Peter Lely. There was on the 
back of the picture before it was re-lined, the 
following inscription: “Mrs. Elizabeth Browne, 
daughter of Captain Browne of Montagu.” I 
should be glad to know the genealogy of this 
lady. W. W. S. 





{* A brief account of Jonathan Birch appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for Dec. 1847, p. 650.) 


[t See also our I* 8. vi. 271; vii. 487.—Ep. } 
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Cuarrine. — It is often of great service to be | 


able to discover the etymology of popular words, 

and the date of their origin. I find in the pro- 

logue to Dryden’s Conquest of Granada—which, 
as the book says, was “spoken by Mrs. Ellen 

Gwyn in a broad-brimm’d hat and waist-belt ”’— 

the lines : — 

“ Wheel-broad Hats, dull Humour, all that Chaff 
Which makes you mourn, and makes the Vulgar laugh.” 
Can any readers of “N. & Q.” point out an 

earlier use of the word, which here evidently is 

synonymous with dull humour? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 

Dickens and “Pickwick.”—It is currently 
reported here, in Devonshire, that Dickens wrote 


the ever-famed Pickwick in the neighbourhood of 


Exeter; that many of the characters are taken 
from local celebrities, and that the Dickens family 
is of Devonshire extraction. I should like to have 
these facts, if true, authenticated. F. G. L. 

Exeter. 

Snort Drivxs.—How did this term come to 
be — to gin and other liqueurs? The other 
day | was struck with seeing over a small public- 
house at Thielt (West Flanders) the inscription 
Koopman in Korte dranken -chapman in short 
drinks ; and in the archives here, I have met with 
the same term employed as far back as the thir- 
teenth century. faa dranken is applied here 
by the lower classes to brandy-and-water, gin- 
and-water, &c. W. HJ. OW. 

Bruges. 


Tuomas Fatconer.—Can any one inform me 
where a likeness of Falconer, the author of The 
Shipwreck, can be seen? My object in seeking this 
information is to ascertain if a known portrait of 
him is to be found, in order to compare it with a 

icture I have by Zoffany, and which represents 
ve persons, all evidently portraits, in costumes of 
the middle of the last century. The centre figure 
is a naval officer with a MS. in his hand; one of 
the others I believe to be intended for Garrick, 
as it is certainly like him. One of the others 
resembles Goldsmith, who has also a MS. in his 
hand. They have not a portrait of Falconer 
among the paintings or prints in the British 
Museum. E. G. 


Friemisn Gotpsuirus. —In the Book of Illu- 
minated Illustrations to Froissart’s Chronicles, 
published in 1845 by H. N. Humphreys, Esq., is 
one of the battle of Rose becque (vol. ii. pl. Xv.) 
taken from the beautiful manuscript copy of Frois- 
sart in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. Among 
the banners displayed above the Flemish army 
are three of the “trades.” One of these is appa- 
rently that of the Goldsmiths, and is thus charged, 
gu. achev. (engrailed on the upper edge), between 
a chalice, an ewer, and a coved cup, all or. 


| a Poem. 





I should be glad to be informed of what cor- 
poration these were the arms. They are not those 
of the Goldsmiths’ companies either of Brussels 
Ghent, Antwerp, Liége, or Tournay, with which 
I am acquainted; nor are they, I think, those of 
the res at Bruges, at least they are not re- 
presented either on its seal or counter-seal, 

J. Woopwarp. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp Groves was author of Thx 
Warden of Galway, a tragedy, and published a pro- 
spectus of Bibliotheca Hibernicana. (See “N, & Q.” 
Ist S. x. 144; 2"¢ S. ii. 411.) When did he die? 
Where can a memoir of him be found ? * 

= & ? 

“ JoserH AND BENJAMIN,” a political pamphlet, 
1788, Anon., but written by Wm. Playfair. Can 
you inform me whether this scarce production is 
written in a dialogue form? I believe the names 
of the interlocutors were intended for Joseph, 
Emperor of Germany, and Benjamin Franklin. 

R. [vents 


G. M. MatHer.—There was published in 1840, 
at Edinburgh, Neptune's Care, a Masque, by George 
Marshall Mather, said to be author of Sir Roland, 
Wanted any information regarding the 
author and his other writings, if there be such. 

R. yews. 


ARMs OF THE MEpict.—The upper ball in these 
arms is charged with three fleur-de-lys. This is 
traditionally said to have been granted by Louis XI, 
to Piero di Medici in consequence of his obliging 
the former by a considerable loan. Is this so? 
And if it be correct, in what author can I find 
the reference ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner, 


Nvremperc German Carecuism.—It is said 
by Mr. A. J. Stephens, on p. xl of his Introdue- 
tion to the reprint of the sealed copy of the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer, pu lished by the 
Ecclesiastical History Society, that Dr. Todd 
“ deposited in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin,” the Nuremberg German Catechism, which 
Justus Jonas had translated into Latin, and Cran- 
mer had also “set forth” in English in 1548. 
Has Dr. Todd ever described this volume in pmnt, 
and traced by whom and when it was compiled? 
If not, will he have the goodness to do so through 
your columns, for the benefit of many interested 
inquirers ? J. SHAPLING. 

Carvep Pciprt.—On a pulpit in a church at 
Dorset, once connected with a Benedictine Priory, 
are two figures. One tonsured with an albe cine- 
tured with a cord and cape, holding a book clasped 
in his left hand, and a monstrance with flame-like 
edges in his right hand. On the sides are towers, 


f* For some notices of Mr. Grove’s dramatic pieces, see 


The Dublin University Magazine, x\vii. 27-30.—Eb. } 








ng 
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the more elevated with a richer mitre, the other 
of less height with a mitre plain; unless these 
are to be taken for low pinnacled or ogee cappings. 
The second is similarly habited, and holds also a 
clasped book in his left hand, and a prow essional 
cross pattée without the lower limb in his right 
hand. Whom do they represent ? 
Macxenziz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
Qvoratrons.— Whence are the following ? 
“ Sweetest lips that ever were kissed, 
Brightest eyes that ever have shone, 
May sigh and whisper, and he not list.” 
“That heaven may yet have more mercy than man, 
On such a bold rider’s soul.” 
“ Amundeville may be lord by day, 
But the monk is lord by night ; 
Nor wine nor wassail would stir a vassal 
ion that friar’s right.” 


[ Vide Byron’s Don Juan, canto xvi. stanza 4 





“ Heaven hath no power like love to hatred turn 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 
“Men differ but—at most—as heaven and earth ; 


But women—best and worst—as heaven and hell.” 


“There was something in his cents, there was some- 
thing in his face, 

When he spoke that one word to her, which was like a 
still embrace ; 

And she felt herself drawn to him, drawn to him she 
knew not how, 

With a love she could not stifle, and she 
the brow.” 


kissed him on 
>» » 
Rev. Wit1am Smytu oF Bower anp War- 

TEN, 1650 (3"¢ S. vy. 498.) —Will C. H. who sent 

4 query respecting the above, kindly communicate 

with me? Or will he kindly inform me where he 

finds evidence of the marriage or children of the 

above ? F. M. S. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Watsrrenam.—Can any one tell me of a 
(special) biography of Sir F. Walsingham, or of 
any quarter where I might be likely to obtain in- 
formation about his embassy in France beyond 
what is printed in Digges? “I have tried the Re- 
cord Office. Where are his family papers likely 
to be found? French historians say that, during 
the St. Bartholomew, some Huguenots took shel- 
ter in his house, whence they were forcibly taken, 
and put to death. Surely such an outrage (if a 
fact) must have been prote sted against by him, and 
must have found a place in his corre spondenc » 
may add, that I have no intention of “ attempt- 
ing”’ his life, and that mv object is to throw light 
upon a disputed portion of French history. 

PIsTor. 

Lapy Waryxer.—I picked up the other day at 
a sale here a half-lenzth portrait of a Franciscan 
nun holding a skull; an inscription below bears 
her name, “ Lady Warner.” She pr ybably was a 
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member of the Convent at the Prinsent here, 
now at Taunton. I shall feel much obliged if 
your learned correspondent F. C. H. can tell me 
who she was. W. H. J. WEALE. 


Bruges. 


Querics with Answers. 


“Wom tHe Gops LOVE DIE youNG.”— 

“This was a favourite apophthegm with the ancient 
philosophers, and has been quoted with approbation by 
more than one modern ; meaning, we suppose, that length- 
ened life brings accumulated sin and misery.” 





The above is an extract from the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine for July. Will you have the 
goodness to inform me who is the author of the 
apophthegm, and by what moderns it has been 
quoted with approbation? I fancy the original is 
in Greek. S. S. S. 

[The belief expressed in these words is of great anti- 
quity. See the story of Cleobis and Biton in Herod. i. 31, 
and the verse from the Ais éfawatay of Menander : — 

**Oy of Seol gidovow arobvhaxe véos.” 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. vol. iv. p. 105, 
imitated by Plautus : — 
“ Quem di diligunt adolescens moritur.” 
Bacch. iv. 7, 18. 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, book i., has this sentiment : — 
“Oh, Sir, the good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


In Morwenstow churchyard, Cornwall, there is this 


epitaph on a child ; — 


“Those whom God loves die young! 
They see no evil days, 
No falsehood taints their tongue, 
No wickedness their ways. 


“ Baptised, and so made sure 

To win their blest abode, 
What shall we pray for more ? 
rhey die and are with God.” 


Vide “N. & Q.” 1* 5. iii. 377. 


PRETENDED ReEsvscrTaTIon.—My query (3 8. 


vi. 185) about Voltaire’s story of a London ma- 
thematician’s attempt to raise the dead has not 
yet, I think, been answered. The following may 
throw some light on it: — 


“ The creat geometrician, Fatio, raised some men from 


the dead in London.”—Voltaire’s Man of Forty Crowns, 


1. Vil. 
Who was Fatio? 


[ Nicholas Fatio, or Faccio, of Duiller, a mathemati- 


CYRIL. 


cian, was born at Basle on Feb. 16, 1664. Bishop Burnet, 
in the first letter of his 7ravels, dated Sept. 1685, speaks 
of him as an incomparable mathematician and philoso- 
pher. In 1687 he came to England, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Isaac Newton. He attached himself to 


the French prophets, became their chief secretary, and 
committed their warnings to writing. In 1707 Dr. Ames, 


one of their brotherhood, having lately died, these impos- 
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tors gave notice that he would rise again within a fort- 
night. Guards, however, were placed at his grave to 
prevent any tricks being played. At last Nicholas Fatio, 


John Detude, and Elias Marion, were prosecuted at the 


charge of the French churches in London, and sentenced 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench to stand twice on a scat 
fold at Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange, with a 
paper denoting their offence, as disturbers of the publ 


peace and false prophets. (Oldmixon’s History of Eng 


land, iii. 397.) Fatio died at Worcester in 1753. There 


are many of his original letters and papers in the Britis! 
Museum ; and among them a Latin poem, entitled “ N. 
Facii Duellerii Auriacu hrono-Servatus,” in which he 


claims to himself the merit of having saved King William 
Tl. from assassination by a Count Fenil.) 


HARROGATE IN 1700.—References to any works 
giving an account of fashionable life, characters, 
&c., in Harrogate about the beginning of last cen- 
tury will great oblige. F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


[The only two works known to us of this famed water- 
(1) The Humours of Har 
rogate, in an Epistle to a Friend, by J. E., 4to, 1763. (2) A 
Season at Harrogate : in a Series of Poetical Epistles from 
Benjamin Blunderhead, Esq., to his Mother in Derby 
shire, 8vo, 1812.) 


ing place are of a later d 








Memtutnc.— In an article in the Saturday Re- 
iew (for Saturday, Aug. 5, 1865), on the Arundel 
Society’s Publications, mention is made by the 
reviewer of Memlinc, a celebrated painter, who 
lived about the year 1471. He says as follows: 

“No researches have thrown any light on the exact 
date or place of Memline’s birth.” 

It seems to me a great pity that nothing should 
be known as regards the very early history of this 
great painter, and not even the date and place of 
his birth. Perhaps you or some of the correspon- 
dents of “N. & Q.” could give some information 
regarding him. Taomas T. Dyer. 


[In Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters as well as in 
Hobbes’s Picture Collector's Manual, i. 196, a short account 
of this painter will be found under the name John Hemme 
linck. A more extended notice of him is given in Nag- 
ler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, band vi. 83-96, where it is stated 
(p. 88), from a manuscript entry on the last page of an old 
book, that his grandfather, Ruding Hemling, was born in 
1342, and died in 1424; also that his father, Conrad 
Hemling, was born in 1394, and died in 1448; his wifi 
Mary Bruschin died the same year. John Hemling, the 
painter, the fifth child of this marriage, was born in 1439, 
some say at Damme near Briigge ; others at Briigge ; and 
some at Eppishausen, near Constance. Consult also the 
latest edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 8vo, 
1849, for an excellent compendium of the notices of this 
artist, furnished by different writers. ] 


Tomas Cromwett.—From Dugdale’s Origines 
Judiciaka it appears that Thomas Cromwell, after- 





[3*4 S. VIIL. Ave. 26,65, 


wards the Vicar-general, had only the addition of 
Armiger, when the Mastership of the Rolls was 
given him, though he was knighted some time 
before. (Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwell Family, 
i. 86.) Can you giveany account of his parentage 
or family connections, or was he a brother of Sir 
Richard Williams, alias Cromwell? Gnwyste. 
[Thomas Cromwell was of humble origin, and was 
born at Putney, where his father Walter Cromwell car- 
ed on the business, first of a blacksmith, and then of a 
brewe Thomas Cromwell was knighted in 1531, shortly 
after he was taken into the service of King Henry V IIL. ; 
in 1532 he was rewarded with the post of master and 
reasurer of the King’s jewels ; in 1533 with the profitable 
office of Clerk of the Hanaper and Chancellor of the Ex- 
! Lin the following year Master of the Rolls; 
. 


nequer, an 
reated Earl of Essex in 1539, and beheaded 1540. The 





Protector Oliver Cromwell was a descendant from Thomas 
Cromwell's sister, who married Morgan Williams of New- 
hurch, and whose son Sir Richard Williams, one of 
King Henry’s Privy Chamber, and afterwards Constable 
of Berkeley Castle, assumed the surname of Cromwell, 
and was the great-crandfather of Oliver, the Protector. 
Consult Foss’s Judges of England, v. 146- 
biographical dictionary. } 


56, and any 


Priors oF WeEntock.—I am desirous of ac- 
quiring the arms of Imburg, or Imbertus, the first 
Prior of the Abbey of Wenlock, in Shropshire. 
It is stated that he was elevated to the see of 
St. David’s 1175. I have consulted all the lists 
of the bishops, and can find no one of that name. 
The only bishop mentioned as having been a 
prior of Wenlock is Peter de Leia, 1176. Is he 
identical with Imburg ? 

I should also be obliged for the arms of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, alias Barry, who I believe was a 
Prior of Wenlock. 7 EMMA CUNDIFFE. 

Pant y Ochin, Wrexham. 

[Humbert was the first prior of Wenlock Abbey, 4D. 
1 166 (Dugdale’s Monasticon, y. 72. edit. 1825.) Probably 
Imbert is only another spelling for Humbert. He was 
succeeded by Peter de Leia, who was promoted to the 
see of St. David’s in 1176. 


does not 


Arms, Gu., a bend ar. It 
appear that Giraldus Cambrensis, alias Barry, 
was ever a prior of Wenlock. He was elected Bishop of 
St. David’s by the canons in 1199; but the king refusing 
to give his assent to the election, he was not ¢ ynsecrated, 


, 
d resigned the see on Nov. 10, 1203, worn out with 


vexatious altercations. Arms, Ar., three bars gemelles, 


gu. 
Replies. 
COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 
(3° S. viii. 128.) 

Adverting to some remarks which I made on 
this subject in “ N. & Q.” about a year or two 
ago, I think that the writer of the note above 
referred to would find many analogues in nature. 
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It seems that the laws that govern colour have 
not as yet been so clearly expounded as might at 
first appear, and that we have accepted con- 
venient substitutes for the true principles. The 
former “competitive examinations ” oblige us to 
respect, for want of any other code, but few minds 
are really satisfied. Indeed, most of the present 
theories are exceedingly perplexing, as, for in- 
stance, those intended to account for the familiar 
azure of the sky. 


The Chinese have five primitive colours, and | 


do not admit the negative properties of black and 
white. The ordinary experiment of proving the 
compound nature of white by a coloured disc, 
rotating on a pin, is surely faulty, though inge- 
nious enough to amuse one. 

But let us return. “ Roses are red and yellow,” 
says the writer referred to, but never blue. Sal- 
vias are red and blue, but never yellow, while no 
flowers are blue and yellow, or which “show 
blooms tinted with the three primitive colours.” 
And he asks whether or no it be a law of Nature, 
that flowers of the same species may have varieties 
of “red and yellow, or red and blue, but not of 
blue and yellow, and not of red, blue, and yel- 
low?” : 

There are a few instances in which roses make 
an approach towards the third primitive colour, in 
the small lilac Seotch variety, which is so often 
associated with the yellow. There is, however, a 
small and beautiful variety of the Jris found in 
the higher regions of the West Indian Islands, 
which is faintly tinted with the primitive colours 
reminding one of what used to be called “ the 
ribbon of India,” as selected, I believe, by Lord 
Ellenborough. 

But although Nature seems to have an objec- 
tion to these combinations in the same species, 
she is as remarkably partial to uniting them in 
the secondaries, viz. lilacs, purples, and greys, 
with toned yellows, such as buff. ( 

And strange to say, this arrangement seems to 
be carried occasionally into the fauna as well, 
for these are the colours (grey and buff) which 
we find in varieties of Scotch terriers and stag 
hounds, &c. 

Again, I am inclined to believe that of the dull 
yellows and purples intermixed, amongst familiar 
flowers, the greater number would be found to 
belong to poisonous species, such as the Henbane, 
Birthworts, Nightshades, and others, whose names 
will suggest themselves to the reader. 

But in the vegetable creation, there are unions 
of colours, which generally fail when made arti- 
ieially. Nature is exquisitely exact in gradation 
and juxta-position of tints, and more especially (if 
one May say so) in the adaptation of all the nice 
shades of green for the requirement of the bloom 
with which it is associated, just as we observe in 

human creation the perfect harmony of hair 


and complexion, so that when an aged person 


unwisely adopts for a wig the brighter tints of 
youth, the effect is incongruous and discordant, 
not as regards the lines of the face, but with re- 
spect to the change of complexion or colour of 
skin. The bloom of spring will not assort with 
the sere and yellow leaf. 

The apple-tree in bloom is scarcely to be sur- 
passed in beauty, a beauty, however, partly at- 
tributable to the generally surrounding purplish 
brown branches of neighbouring trees, the light 
budding of the branches, and cool neutral tints 
of a garden in spring; but when we seek for ex- 
amples of striking contrast, we must go to tropical 
groves, and observe the intense and sombre green 
of the wild tamarind, with its magnificent scarlet 
pods ; the African Akee, with the light seemingly 
imprisoned in its foliage, and its blood-red fruit 
bursting into three compartments, each lined, as 
it were, with white velvet and showing a jet 
black seed gem: or the vellow greens of the 


charming South American “ Jacaranda,” with its 


innumerable “peals” of azure bells clustering 
round branch and stem. 

In our own hedges, I think that the yellower 
the leaf, the blacker will the berries be found as 
a rule, even before they are perfectly ripe. 

It would be curious, from the already known 
botanical or floral statistics of colour, to inquire 
into the relative proportions of its distribution, 
amongst all varieties of flowering plants, com- 
pared with the relative proportion to each other, 
of the prismatic colours, as shown in an ordinary 
solar spectrum. 

Climate modifies to a very considerable extent 
the aspect of geological hues, so that the red 
sandstone of the tropics oppresses us more than 
the same rock in Devonshire. To use a slang 
phrase, it is /ouder in arid regions. 

Some of these combinations more familiar, are 
not the less worthy of admiration. The Malvern 
purplish stone house, with its dark red brick 
copings and dressings, or the deep Indian red 
brick edifice with its purple blue slates, especially 
after a shower of rain, when the colours are more 
richly toned, are always pleasing, because in har- 
mony with those natural laws which we recog- 
nise in their effects, and have been able to classify, 
but the rudimentary principles of which remain 
still, I believe, a mystery. 

“Each region has a natural physiognomy 
peculiar to itself.” This is true as regards the 
distribution of plants, which being more of the 
earth earthy, are indissolubly connected with 
the soil, in a sort of marriage, which the Hindoo 
Mythology seems to typify, in that common ob- 


ject of Vishnaina worship, the bridal of the Sali- 


gram and toolsi.* 





* Ammonite and Sweet Basil—common all over India. 
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It seems to be the aim, in the animal creation, | 
to make man conspicuous, and to give beasts and | 


birds such furs and feathers as may be most suit- 
able for local concealment, and consequently pro- 
tection. In the 104th Psalm we have a grand 
picture of animated nature, and man there stands 
alone. 


In the Arctic regions, where the face of nature | 


is for ever wrapt in a shroud of snow, white bears 
and foxes abound, but the complexion of man is 
dark. In the light yellow sandy plains of arid 


tropical regions, man also is swarthy, but the | 


animals are generally tawny; while in the green 


woods of North America, with their brown under- | 


growth, the animals are speckled and striped, so 
as to escape observation, amongst dry twigs and 
chequered lights, while the Indian is red; * and 


SALMON AND APPRENTICES. 
(3" 8. viii. 107.) 

Your correspondent, A. CHALISTETH, wishes 
me “‘to produce my proofs ” relative to the state- 
ment of the salmon clause in Apprentices’ Inden- 
tures. This statement, quoted from Medley, ori- 
ginally appeared in these pages (1* §, vi. 216) 
thirteen years ago, in a note by me on “A Wor- 
cestershire Legend in Stone.” My authority for 
the statement was derived partly from p ypular 
belief and partly from published 1 ports in a 
variety of books. So far as I am aware such e 
statement first appeared in print in the County 
History of Worcestershire, by Dr. Nash, published 
in 1781-1799. As I have not the book at hand I 


41 


| cannot give the precise reference to volume and 


it is not a little remarkable, as noticed by writers | 


on Jamaica, that the imported cattle of the ordi- 
nary European breeds, in the course of time have 
become disproportionately speckled, and thus, as 
I suppose, adapted to the increasing local pecu- 


page; but, your correspondent could get a sight 
of Nash’s Worcestershirein any good public library. 


| The statement once made by the county historian, 


liarities of that island, where once finely cultivated | 


estates are being gradually absorbed by the en- 
croaching bush. : 

[ must apologise for digressing so far from the 
question at which I started. SPAL. 


It certainly 1s not “a law of Nature that 


flowers of the same species may have varieties of 


red and yellow, or red and blue, but not of blue 


and yellow, and not of red, blue, and yellow.” Of 


the common crocus we have blue and vellow | 


varieties; of the hyacinth, red, blue, and yellow. 
The catananche has a blue and yellow variety. 
There are many plants whose flowers combine 


| a week.’ "—P. 337. 


the two colours blue and yellow; for example, the 


pansy and Lupinus mutabilis. I believe there are 
flowers tinted with the three primitive colours, 
but I cannot at present name one. 

H. Fisnwick. 


It is certainly not a law of nature that flowers 
of the same species may not have blue and yellow 


varieties The lupine tribe furnish a marked 
contradiction to any such law. In it you have 
the well known yellow lupine of our gardens, 
while among the annuals there is the elegant 





dwarf Z. nanus with blue flowers, and the same 
colour largely predominates among the permanent 
varieties. So with the violets or pansies. In this 
class you have the well known sweet-scented 
violet blue, and I have often picked up on the 
Scotch moors a wild pansy nearly entirely yellow. 
I do not recollect any species in which the whole 
of the three primitive colours appear, but my im- 
pression is that instances can be found. 
Gerorce Vere Irvine. 


* I use a term for the nonce which may be pardoned. 


subsequent writers may have felt themselves at 
liberty to adopt it without question. It is suffi- 
cient to quote from two of the best known works. 
Laird’s Worcestershire (in the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales series ) says :— ’ . 
“In this river (Severn) salmon were form rly so ple 
tiful, that many persons, as Dr. Nash informs us, when 
they bound their children apprentices, thought it neces- 
sary to insert a clause, that they should not be fed upon 
salmon more than twice a week.”—P. 39, ed. 1818. 
Chambers, in his History of Worcester, 1819, 
says :— 
“ Salmon. This fish was formerly so plentiful in this 
river that many | 
apprenti t t 





ersons, when they bound their children 
thought it necessary to insert an article ‘ that 
the master should not feed them with salmon above twice 

Since my statement in Medley and in “ N.&Q.” 
thirteen years ago, I have lived for eight years in 
Worcestershire and Shropshire, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Severn, and have made numerous 
inquiries into this “ Salmon and Apprentice ” sub- 
ject. From these inquiries I have come to the 
conclusion that the statement is erroneous, and 
the popular belief a vulgar error. The editor of 
The Worcester Herald—a gentleman who has dis- 
tinguished himself on the subject of the salmon 
fisheries—has for some years past repeatedly offered 
to give a sovereign (or more) for the sight of any 
document in which the salmon clause for appre®- 
tices was inserted; and, as yet, his reward has not 
been claimed. 

It is related of Dr. Nash that when Dr. Barton 
taxed him with the deficiencies of his Worcester- 
tershire, and asked him if he was not a Justice o 
the Peace—*“I am,” replied the doctor. “ Then, 
said Barton, “I advise you to send your work to 
the House of Correction.” Perhaps his statement 
relative to the salmon clause in apprentices M~ 
dentures was one of those points that needed 
correction. Most certainly he was in error when 








on 
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he said that the carving on the tympanum of the 
north door of Ribbesford church “ represented an 
archer, who, at one shot kills a salmon and a 
deer” (Worcestershire, ii. p. 270); for the object 
that is shot at is no more like a salmon than it is 
like Dr. Nash. Issuggested (“ N. & Q.” 1S. vi. 
917) that it was a beaver; and it was in connec- 
tion with this carving and its legend that I inci- 
dentally mentioned the popular belief as to the 
salmon clause in the apprentices’ indentures. 

Mr. E. Lees, in his delightful Pictures of Nature 
around Malvern (p. 220, 1856), also mentions Dr. 
Nash’s mistake with regard to the Ribbesford 
sculpture, but imagines the so-called “ salmon” to 
be a seal. CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Srconp Srent (3° S. viii. 65, 111, 136, 156.) — 
I would not positively affirm that the old shep- 
herd did see Mr. Austin in the garden: but I see 
no reason to reject his own conviction that he did. 


| rition of Mr. Austin, and that Mr. Bowdon drew 


In similar cases, we are met by the stock ob- | 


jections of ardent imagination, mind tinged with 
superstition, bias of over-credulity, and so forth. 
But none of these can be alleged in this case. 
Here was a plain, ignorant countryman, without one 
grain of imagination, or the least idea of any super- 
natural occurrence. He was not deceived, as con- 
veniently supposed, “in the dimness of a Michael- 
mas evening”; for the written account of my old 
friend and informant expressly mentions that it 
was only five o'clock, and the sun was still shining 
brightly. Moreover, the shepherd knew Mr. Au- 
stin, and his habitual walk and occupation with 
his Breviary too well to have taken any one else 
for him. — ‘ 

But how was it that old John had not the least 
idea of the affair being supernatural? Evidently 
because he was a mere animal, too ignorant, 
stolid, and sensual to reason at all about it. And 
to my mind, this absence of any judgment on his 
part of the affair being supernatural, tells strongly 
in favour of his having seen the apparition: he 
was a plain man, and he simply related an occur- 
rence of which he had no doubt. What he 
thought of it afterwards when he found that Mr. 
Austin had never been near the place that even- 
ing but had died several miles off in the night, I 
have no means now of ascertaining. But my in- 
formant, the Rev. Joseph Bowdon, was by no 
means credulous; indeed he was quite the reverse ; 
he was slow to believe in, and always prepared to 
object to, narratives of this kind. Now he was 
on & visit close by at the time; old John was his 
brother's shepherd, and he would have been sure 
to sift the whole affair thorouchly—to question 
John and his wife, and examine the locality, and 
weigh all the circumstances carefully. Yet. from 
many conversations with him, I know that he 
had no doubt that the shepherd did see the appe- 


| of the oars. 


from it the same conclusion which I have already 
suggested. F. C. H. 


‘* MEMOIRS CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF Scot- 
LAND” (3" §, viii. 112.)—The Sir David Dal- 
rymple, who wrote the “ Introduction” to the 
third edition of this brochure, was not, as stated 
in italics by T. G. S. “ afterwards Lord Hailes,” 
but was the grandfather of that distinguished 
author. He was fifth son of James, first Viscount 
Stair, and was Lord Advocate for Scotland from 
1709 till 1720, dying in 1721. He was the anony- 
mous author of various able pamphlets, &c., on 
political subjects. 

He acquired the estate of Hailes, in East Lo- 
thian, from which his grandson, the more eminent 
man of the two, assumed his title, according to 


| the Scottish custom, when he ascended the bench. 


The latter was born in 1726, and died in 1792. 
He is represented through his daughter by his 
great grandson, Sir James Fergusson, Bart. of 
Kilkerran, M.P. for Ayrshire. Scotvs. 


CARTHAGINIAN Gatieys (3° S, viii. 128.)—I 
was once present at a meeting of men of science 
and literature, including practical ship and boat 
builders, when the ies of banks of oars 
mentioned in ancient authors was thought in- 
credible; but 1 suggested that such banks were 
not always horizontal, but inclined to the horizon, 
and therefore properly called banks, which must 
be sloping, as in the case of earthworks, the angle 
varying according to the nature of the material of 
the embankment. In a galley of very numerous 
banks, rowing would be impracticable, unless the 
rowers were placed so as not to interfere with 
each other, nor to vary excessively the leverage 
One of these vessels is represented 
in the Pompeii of the U. K. Society; but I have 
not hitherto met with an explanation similar to 
that just suggested. T. J. Buckton. 


Tue New TersTaAMENT: ITS DIVISION INTO 
Verses (3" S., viii. 67, 95.) —The reality of the 
doubt which your correspondents show to exist 
as to Robert Stephens being the inventor of the 
division of the New Testament into verses, ex- 
plains a statement in one of Dr. Donne’s sermons, 
which otherwise would seem unaccountable from 
him. Preaching on the shortest verse of the gos- 
pels (St. John xi. 35), he remarks : — 

“The Masorites cannot tell us who divided the chap- 
ters of the Old Testament into verses; neither can any 
other tell us who did it in the New Testament.” 

This was preached at Whitehall within seventy- 
one years of the time when the division was said 
to have been made by R. Stephens, and only 
twenty-eight years after his son claimed it for 
him. It would appear, therefore, that this claim 
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could hardly have met with contemporary accept- 
ance. 

In the former clause Donne refers to the divi- 
sions into Pesukim indicated by the Soph-Pasuk, 
which some have attributed to Ezra. F. A. 


Inw Stens (3° S. viii. 127.)—At Midleton, in 
the county of Cork, there is also a “Bee Hive” 
inn, or more properly speaking, road side “ She- 
been,” or public house. The signboard has a 
lively representation of a bee hive, and is enriched 
with the following lines : — 

“ Within this Hive we're all alive 
With Whisky sweet as Honey ; 
If you are dry, step in and try, 
But don’t forget the money.” 

Near Cork there is another old and well-known 
“ public,” called the “ Lion’s Den.” The pro- 
prietor some short time since removed his mena- 
gerie to the opposite side of the street, and 
abolished the old sign on which Daniel and the 
Lions had so long occupied a prominent place, 
substituting the announcement that his house was 
now — 

“ The Lion’s Den, 
Renewed again, 
with 
Beamish and Crawford’s Porter.” 
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As relating to the Messrs. Latimer and Ridley 
spoken of by your correspondent, I am able, upon 
reliable authority, to state, that Mr. Ridley never 
had a being, unless the Christian name of Mr. 
Latimer, jun., confers it. VERITAS, 


“Les Trors Sarnts pe Grace” (3" §, viii, 88, 
137) appear to be very similar to what are known 


| in Scotland as the “ borrowed days,”* viz., the 


three last days of March, in regard to which we 


| have the following adage : — 


Some fifty years ago, the following might be | 
seen ona sign-board in front of a house at Blar- | 


ney Lane, in the city of Cork. I copied the lines 
from a clever crayon picture of that time by 
J. M‘Donald, in which the house with its sur- 
roundings are truthfully pourtrayed. Their ap- 
pearance, however, renders doubtful the truth of 
the assertion, that adorns the sign-board, that 
there may be had by the pilgrim from Blarney, 
or elsewhere, the questionable benefit of “ Dry 
Lodgings ” : — . 
“ Curious Flower roots, shrubs, and posies, 
Green-house plants and Foreign Rosies ; 
Gard’ning in Gen! dun in stile, 
Enquire within from Pat* Doyle. 
“ N.B. Dry Lodgings.” 
R. D. 
Curtous Names (3° S. viii. 127.) —I remember 
many years ago seeing a sign over a grocer and 
tea-dealer’s shop, in Union Street, Bristol, an- 
nouncing the names of the tradesman and his 
predecessor as Beer, late Brewer, a very natural 
order of succession. But in the same cit? there 
was the following laughable sign of three tobac- 
conists :— 
“ We three is engaged in one cause : 
I smokes, I snuffs, and I chaws.” 


Your correspondent, J. RicHarpson, mentions 


“Said March unto April, 
I see three hogs on yonder hill. 
If ye will len me days three, 
I'll see and gar them dee. 
rhe first was rain and weet, 
The second was snaw and sleet, 
The third was sic a freeze, 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 
But when the days were past and gane, 
The silly three hogs cam hirpling hame.’ 


’ 


The uncertain temperature of May is, however, 
pointed at by the advice to retain winter clothing 
till the end of that month: — 

“If ye be wise ne’er change a clout, 
Till a’ the month o’ May be out.” 


GeoreE Vere [Rvive, 

Roman LyTorerRance (3" 8. viii. 107.) —The 
fact that Mecsenas urged Augustus to persecute all 
who did not conform to the state religion will 
be found recorded in Dion Cassius, lii. 36. That 
he so advised him need cause no surprise if we 
reflect that religious toleration did not find any 
place in the Roman mind. It is a great mistake 
to suppose (as is often done) that they had any 
idea of liberty of conscience. The = of in- 
tolerance of nonconformity prevailed from the 
time of the ancient law quoted by Cicero (De 
Leg. ii. 9), “Separatim nemo habessit deos neve 
novos ; sed ne advenas, nisi publice adscitos, priva- 
tim colunto,” through legal suppressions of strange 
religious rites, as instanced by Livy (xxxix. 16), 
“ quoties . . negotium est magistratibus da- 
tum, ut sacra externa fieri vetarent . . . . “i 
nem disciplinam sacrificandi, preterquam more 
Romano, abolerent ? ” down to the latest persecu- 
tion of the Christians. Philosophie unbelief was 
obliged to veil itself under outward conformity. 
If the Jews at times escaped, it was only from 


| their holding themselves aloof, and not prosely- 


a Mr. Lemon as an orange merchant; and we have | 


Mr. Mark Lemon most appropriately and princi- 
pally concerned in the composition of “ Punch.” 
F. C. H. 


tising. It is hard indeed to understand how some 


| of the milder and more refined among the Roman 
| emperors could have — and punished the 


Christians as they did, if toleration had not been 
utterly wanting in the religion of the _, 


. rs , , - 2” Ie 
7 For notices of “ Borrowed Days,’ see “N. & Q 1 
S. v. 278, 342 ; 3” S, iii. 288.] 
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Baruvrst Famity (3 S. viii. 67, 127.) — 
George Bathurst of Howthorp, co. Northampton, 
who died 1656, had a son named Benjamin, pro- 
bably Sir Benjamin Bathurst of Pauler’s Perry, 
Northampton. This Sir Benjamin was father to 
the celebrated Allen Bathurst, born in St. James’s 
Square, Nov. 16, 1684. In 1705 he was M.P. 
for Cirencester, in Gloucester. In 1722 he was 
made Earl Bathurst. He lived to see his eldest 
surviving son Henry, Chancellor of England, and 
promoted to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Apsley (of Apsley, near Woburn, Beds?). He 
died Sept. 16, 1775, in his ninety-first year, at 
Cirencester. 

In 1706 Allen Bathurst purchased Battlesden, 
near Woburn, Beds. It was for many years his 
country seat, and the resort of a celebrated con- 
stellation of wits, of whom he was the patron and 
friend. 

Villiers Bathurst, Judge Advocate of the Navy, 
temp. Queen Anne, was his cousin. 

Sir Francis Bathurst of Lechlade, Gloucester, 
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TorrennamM, I may be allowed to correct (if no 
one else has already done so) his or the printer's 
rendering of the words. 

Itis not “The Grit Doul” but “ Ye Gret Pule.” 
The term signifies the sea, and has reference to 
the naval exploits of Sir Andrew Mercer, espe- 
cially to his attack on Scarborough in command 
of the allied fleets of Spain, France, and Scotland, 
1377. 

The family is purely Scottish, as your cor- 
respondent C, W. B. will testify, if applied to. 

W.T. M 

Government House, Hongkong, 

June 24, 1865. 

Cuvurcu Desecration (3 8. vii. 158, 307.) — 
When were these lines written in Rothesay? The 
“ enthusiastic person of the name of Pemberton” 
(Orator Pemberton, as he called himself), men- 


| tioned by J. G. in “ N. & Q.” 1* S. vii. 50, and I, 


fifth Bart., was probably descended from the Sir | 


Benjamin Bathurst of Pauler’s Perry, Northamp- 
ton, above named. 

Grose, the Antiquary, who died in 1791, zt. 52, 
relates an anecdote of — Winyard, Esq., J. P. of 
Gloucester, as told him by Mr. and Mrs. Bathurst 
of Lidney Park, Gloucester, who was possibly 
related to Sir F. Bathurst of Lechlade. 

Baker's Northampton, and the General Index to 


the Gentleman’s Magazine, might be gleaned by | 


Mr. Baruurst with advantage. 
Apert Burrery. 
Captain Baraurst (3'¢ 8S. viii. 
Captain Bathurst, who was killed at Navarino, 


128.)— The | 


| Castle” 


was a son of the Bishop of Norwich, as I was in- | 


formed at the time by a naval officer, a relative of 
my own, of most extensive knowledge in all 
naval affairs. He also said that he was not a rela- 
lation of Lord Bathurst. He may perhaps be 
mentioned in Marshall’s Naval Biography, in six 
vols, 8yo, published, I believe, about that time. 
know nothing of any of the other Bathursts 
mentioned with him. W. D. 
Kinpeck (8 S. vii. 476; viii. 39, 117.) — 
Having communicated with P. 8. C. 
concerning the genealogy of the Pye family, I will 


only mention the following epitaph from Dew- | 


church, near Kevend : — 

“1550. Here lyeth the Body of John Pye, of Minde, a 
Traveller in farCountryes. His life ended, he left behind 
a W alter, his son, Heire of Minde; a Hundred and 
Six Yeares he was truly, and had Sons and Daughters 
bwo and forty !”—From English Surnames, p. 146. 

T. B. Auten. 

Mercer (3" §, 
orendant of the Scottish admiral who acquired 

© motto given by your correspondent H. Lorrvs 


vii. 350.)\—As a direct lineal 


privately | 


on a Sunday afternoon in the summer of 1825, in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, found them precisely as 
they are given by Wa. M°K. on the door of the 
basement-story of a building, the upper story of 
which was used as a Methodist church, and the 


lower as a “ wine and spirit store.” ERIc. 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 
“Lorp STAFFORD MINES,” ETc. (1** S, vi. 222, 


329, 401.) — These lines, from Halleck’s poem of 
“ Alnwick Castle,” which your correspondent J. 
H. L. had “neverseen in print,” appeared in Samuel 
Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry, 3 vols. 
Boston, 1829. The complete poem of “ Alnwick 
was quoted in The Literary Gazette for 
July 25, 1829, p. 483. Curupert Bepe. 

Kar, Ker, Cor (3" S. vii. 336; viii. 55.) —1 
have always understood that the root of the above 
Kar and Ker is to be found in the Sanskrit, the 
word itself being easily traced in all the languages 
having that common origin. The Celtic and Gaelic 
forms are Kar, Ker, Car, Caer, Cur. Thus we 
have Karr, Karkeek, Kergeck, Kerkin, Kernahan, 
Kernick, Kerwin, Cardew, Carfrae, Carhart, Car- 
clew, Carbis, Carminow, Curnow, Curwen, Cur- 
genven, all surnames derived from local names 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Cornwall. The follow- 
ing are Breton names — Ker-Sauzon, Kerdrel, 
Kerdanet, Kergaradec, Keranflec’h, Kerven. 

In Le Gonedec’s Breton-Francais Dictionary, 
Ker, or Kear, signifies “ logis, maison, habitation, 
village, ville, cité, bourg, bourgade.” He re- 
marks : — 

“ Une infinité de noms de lieux et de famille, en Bretagne, 
commencent par le mot Ker, que les Bretons, par abré- 
viation représentent par un seul K barré de cette maniére 
kK. Ainsi au lieu d’écrire Kerdu, ville ou maison noire, 
ils écrivent Edu,” &c. 

In Pryce’s Cornish Grammar, Caer is a city, 
town or fortified place, a castle. Kor in Welsh, 
and Kaor in Irish, is a sheep. Cor is a synonymous 
word. TRETANE. 
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Sr. Aveustine’s Monsters (3" S. viii. 99,| An earlier paper, of date 1754, contains the fol- 


117.)—In the same page from which F. C. H. has 
taken his extract mention is made of an interest- 


ing fact, which may suggest the probable origin of 


this extraordinary tale. After enumerating several 
instances of such Jusus nature, St. Augustine 
concludes his list by saying : — 

“Et cetera hominum vel quasi hominum genera, que 
in maritima platea Carthaginis musivo picta sunt ex 
libris deprompta velut curiosioris historie.” 

From this notice of the collection of curiosities 
at Carthage, the first step might have been to 
quote St. Augustine’s authority for the existence 
of the monsters, as having seen them in picture ; 
the next would be to quote him simply as having 


lowing : — 
“ PORTSMOUTH SALT WATER BATHING HOUSE, 


Notice is hereby Given, 


| THAT the Bathing-House in this Place will be finished, 


seen them, and to this a natural addition would | 


be that, when the saint saw them, he preached to 
them. F. 


Betis AnD Tones (3" S. viii. 93, 139. )—May 
I venture to suggest that “ horse-leathern thongs” 
and “bawdricks of whyte lether” are probably 
identical? Horse-hide, as used by the collar 
makers, is white and very tough. It makes, er- 
perto crede, the very best laces for shooting-boots, 
and would, if plaited or twisted into a cord, pro- 
duce a very strong one. Take, for example, a 
South American lazo. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 

Temple. 

“CHRISTIAN Consotations ” (3 S, viii. 105.) 
This little work is chiefly a compilation of sen- 
tences from Bp. Hacket’s sermons, made probably 
(I should now say) by some friend or admirer of 
the good bishop. C. P. E. 

Sea-Bararye (3™ S. viii. 10, 58.) — With re- 
ference to the query as to when sea-bathing first 
became fashionable in England, I send a cutting 
from an old newspaper, I believe the Public Ledger 
of 1760:— 


“ON THE LADIES BATHING IN THE SEA AT 
MANGATE. 


“ That from the sea, the bards of old have sung, 
Venus, the Queen of Love and beauty, sprung ; 
That on its curling waves the am’rous tide, 

Safe wafted her to shore, in all its pride ; 
Soft pleasure revell’d thro’ the Cyprian grove, 
And gladdened nature hail’d the Queen of Love. 
Knowing it false, charm’d with the pleasing tale, 
We praise the fiction being told so well. 

jut when on Margate sands, the British fair 
Safe in the flood the curling surges dare ; 
When here so many queens of love are seen, 
Bathe in the waves, and wanton in the main 
We justly, Margate, bless thy happier shore, 
And bid the fabling poets lye no more ; 

In madness they their fancy’d Venus drew ; 
Of these we feel the power, and know it true. 
No more then, poets, in romantic strain, 

One Venus call, when here so many reign ; 
No more invoke her from her Cyprian grove, 
But henceforth Margate be the seat of love.” 


| about four Miles distant. 


| 
| 
| 


and fit for Use, by about the 10th Day of May; and it 
is judged will be the most complete Thing of the Kind in 
England, as above a thousand Pounds will be expended 
to make it so. 

“It is built near the Harbour’s Mouth, on a fine clean 
Shingle or Beach, where the Water runs in its utmost 
Purity, being no ways impregnated with Fresh Water 
Rivers, Mud, or any kind of Filth whatever. 

“ There are several Baths; and they are so contrivedas 
to be capable of being used at all Times of Tide, 

“There are separate Baths for the Ladies and Gentle- 
men ; and separate Dressing Rooms, with Fire-Places in 
them. 

“The House is so situated as to command, from the 
Windows of the Rooms, very delightful Views of his Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-Yard, the Harbour, Portsdown, Spithead, St. 
Helen’s, the Isle of White, and an unbounded Prospect 
towards the Sea. 

“ To those who are acquainted with the agreeable Situ- 
ation of Portsmouth little need be said; but it may not 
be improper to inform Strangers, that it is a very clean 
and healthy Town, surrounded with a regular and beau- 
tiful Fortification, planted with Trees, and, from the fine 
Prospects which are to seen both by Sea and Land from 
the Ramparts, is allowed to be one of the most agreeable 
Walks in all England.— There are also very pleasant 
Rides in the Neighbourhood of the Town, from which 
Portsdown, so noted for the Beauty of its Prospects, is 
The Isle of Wight is within an 
Hour’s sail ; and there are always good Vessels, with pro- 
per Accommodations, ready to carry Ladies and Gentle 
men over. ; 

“ Portsmouth Markets are plentifully supplied with all 
Sorts of Provisions, and they are remarkable for the great 
Quantities and Variety of fine Sea Fish which are brought 
to them. 

“ There is an Assembly once a Week. 

“The Inhabitants are determined to put their Lodg- 
ings and all other Accommodations on as easy a Footing 
as Possible, which it is hoped will be to the Satisfaction ot 
such as shall think proper to favour the Town with their 
Company.” 


As a touting advertisement the above is not bad. 


Purr 8. Kuve. 


Srints, Crutrcnes, Oxtersticks (3% 8. vil. 
178.) —H. Fisnwick, after quoting a passage from 
Marlowe, says: “ By séi/ts, in this passage, 18 evl- 
dently meant crutches. Was this its original 
meaning 2” Whether it was its original meant- 
ing or not, I cannot say ; but the word stilts, pro- 
nounced stulés, has been familiar to me from my 
infancy as the vernacular name of the sticks whie 
he would call crutches. I am a native of Lothian, 
and have lived in it all my days (sixty-six years) 
with little exception; but I have a neighbour, & 
native of Angus, whom I heard the other day call 
crutches “ oxtersticks.”’ Here is a puzzler for MR. 
Fisnwicx. It may be mentioned, incidentally, 
that the old names of the Scottish provinces —as 
Lothian and Angus —are still in familiar use, 
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though they do not appear in modern maps and 
books. Lothian embraces the three counties of 

Edinburgh, Haddington, and Linlithgow, or Mid- 

East- and West-Lothians. Angus is the county | 
of Forfar. V. 8. V. 


Dever (3S. viii. 131.) — The derivation by 
your correspondent of the word deuce, reminds me 
of an incident when travelling, many years ago, in 
Italy. Sleeping in an hotel at Naples, I was 
awakened by the familiar exclamation of “ Dear 
me,” which issued from the adjoining bedroom. 
I imagined it to be the lamentation of some 
English lady’s-maid ; but on listening more atten- 
tively, I found the voice to be that of an Italian, 
repeating the words “ Dio mio.” R. E. E. W. 


Hever, Aiver, on Eaver (3' S. vii. 258, 
310.) —In Cornwall, hay is commonly called 
“hever.” Probably the seed, which is very light, 
was thrown up in the air to discover the direc- 
tion of the wind. TRETANE. 


Spumnx SretaTarvm (3" S, viii. 129.)—The | 
name of the hummingbird hawk-moth (now, by 
the way, known to science as Macroglossa stella- 
tarum), is derived from its larva feeding on plants 
of the order Stellate, which order was founded by 
Ray, and afterwards termed by Lindley Galiacee. 

; WattTer Rye. 

Chelsea. 

Mopsts (3" S. vi. 9, 10.)—In Bailey's Dic- 
tionary (edit. 1770) there is a word mopsey, which 
is rather similar to mopsis, and is defined to be a 
puppet made of rags. W.d. Titi. 


Croydon. 


Irntsn Poor Law (3" 8. vii. 10.) — Perhaps 
Dean Swift, in his remarks on this subject, re- 
ferred to the common law of England (which was 
declared by the Letters Patent of King John to 
be binding on the people in Ireland. See Cole- 
tidge’s Blackstone, vol. i. pp. 100-101), under 
which the poor were to be “ sustained by par- 
sons, rectors of the church, and the parishioners, 
80 that none of them die for defantt of suste- 
nance.” (Ibid. p. 359.) The ancient Brehon laws 
may haye contained some crude provisions for re- 
lief of the poor, but these laws were finally 
abolished in the third year of King James I. 
However, as there seems to have been no definite 
plan of carrying out the intention of the law, the 
poor in Ireland were, until the passing of the 
stat. ] & 2 Vict. c. 56, dependent upon private 
charity, as the English poor were till the passing 
of the statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 25. See Stephen's 
Commentaries, vol. iii. p- 160. W. J. Trn1. 

Croydon. 


Creaking Sores (3° S. viii. 128.) — This, 
which may be fairly cailed a nuisance in a small 


way, I have always understood to be caused by 

the introduction of paste in laying in the packing 

betwixt the insole and the outer sole. Y ae 

correspondent, in giving his orders to his boot or 

shoemaker forbid that any should be used, he 

would soon see the result. Gro. J. Cooprr. 
Woodhouse, Leeds. 


Creaking is only with doubled-soled boots, and 
is occasioned by the two soles rubbing together. 
Shoemakers frequently put a piece of cloth be- 
tween the soles, which effectually remedies the 
evil. K. C. 


The adage is, “Creaking shoes are not paid 
for;”’ but if one does not wish to be constantly 
reminded of the debt, the simplest remedy is to 
anoint the soles with neats’ foot oil, then wear 
the shoes, walking now and then in wet places. 

S. Pressr. 


Chiswick. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Etoniana, Ancient and Modern: being Notes of the His- 
tory and Traditions of Eton College. Reprinted from 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” with Additions. (Black- 
wood.) 

The series of papers on the History and Traditions 
of Eton College, which appeared from time to time 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, was received with so much 
favour by Eton men, and was so acceptable to the general 
readers of that old established favourite of the public, 
that their republication in a separate volume was ob- 
viously called for; and a dainty and interesting volume 
they make. The author passes in review in a concise, 
rapid, and yet most effective manner, the history of “ The 
King’s College of Our Lady of Eton beside Windsor” 
from 1441, when Henry V1. granted his first charter of 
foundation, down to the improvements in the buildings 
and other arrangements at Eton, which have been carried 
out of late years. In so doing he presents us with plea- 


| sant notices of the Royal Visits with which Eton has from 


time to time been honoured, and illustrates by a number of 
characteristic anecdotes George III.’s well known fond- 
ness for Eton and Etonians. His sketches of the Pro- 
vosts and Masters of Eton, from Saville and Wotton, 
Udall and Harrison, down to Goodall, Keate, and Haw- 
trey, are made to illustrate the progress of the school ; 
and their respective success as teachers is to a certain 
extent shown in the happy notice of some distinguished 
Etonians who have from time to time passed under their 
tuition; and, while noticing the Walpoles, Wyndhams, 
Porsons, Wellesleys, Praeds, Moultries, the author might 
well say that to give a list of Etonians who have distin- 
guished themselves in the State, in the Church, in the 
Law, in Arms, and in Letters, would be to give a biogra- 
phical dictionary of half of our men of eminence. In 
treating of Eton Sports and Pastimes, we have a curious 
account of Montem and its observances—and here, let us 
observe in a parenthesis, we wish the writer could give us 
some account of the old picture of Montem, in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Croker (see “N. & Q.” 2"4§. ii. 146). 
Eton Cricket and Eton Boating are also duly recorded, 
under the latter head the author doing full justice to the 
pluck of their Westminster rivals ; indeed, as in his capital 
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story of Pulteney correcting Walpole’s quotation from 
Horace, and winning his guinea in the House, by the de- 
cision of the then Clerk Hardinge, he everywhere recog- 
nises the friendly but ancient rivalry between these great 
seats of learning. But we must pass over the Eton perio- 
dicals and many other topics which our author treats of, 
und not let the pleasure with which we have read this 
capital little book tempt us to prolong our notice of it. 
So we will conclude note, which will startle the 
Etonians of the present da In 1662, Tom Rogers com 
plains “that he was n = life 
he was one morning f not But then the 
plague was at Eton. 
Chur 
of the District. By J.T. gh. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 
This handsomely illustrated volume consists of a reprint 
in a collected form of a originally pub 
lished in The Gentleman's Magazine during the vears 
1862-1864. Mr. Bligh well observes, that when the County 
Histories written, nothing was kno f Chu 
Architecture, and « equently the o« 1al descriptions 
of churche t 
and th 
tain 
early « 
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which is devot 
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Cornwall, in company with the Members o 


Archeological Associatio 


in Account of the Life and Death of the Right Ret 
Father in God, John Hachet, late Lord Bishop of Licl 
field and Coventry Published by Thomas Plume, D.D.. 
and Fidited, th large Additions and pion Votes. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., & (Maste ) 
After the testimony to tl vali of th 
graphical favorit yorne by so « 
as Mr. ( 
with congratulati ll 
m the fact that Dr. Plum 
mly been attainable in 
form, is now neatly re printed, with large addit 
Editor, from the Bodleian, British 
with many notes illustrative of 
lents and places mentioned by Dr. Plum 


two days’ wank igs 


mpetent 
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life of him, which has hitherto 
unattra 
ns by the 
Museum, &c., and 
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The Game of Pallone, fr 
historically 


m its Origin to the present Day, 
considered. By Anthony L. Fisher, M.D. 

With Illustrations by W. Rey noid (Bell & Daldy.) 

Dr. Fisher, who is obviously an admirer of all athletic 
sports, has written this very curious and amusing bro 
chure for the purpose of bringing more prominently 
before the English public a game which is still played in 
many parts of Italy, and which he thinks might be in 
troduced into England with great advantage, and 
likely to find favour with the “ muscular Christians” of 
the present day. 


one 


Sussex ARCHZOLOGICAL Socrery. — We have «x 
ften recorded our the great merit of the 
Transactions of this useful Soc iety, that we are glad to 
see that at the late Annual General Meeting, the Bishop 
of Chichester presented to Mr. W. Durrant Coorer, 
by whom these 7ransactions have for many ars 
edited, a handsome silver salver, which had 
scribed for by the Members, in recognition of the valuable 
services rendered by that gentleman to the Society. 


opinion of 


been 


been sub- 


Juntus.—In the account of the death of Joseph Parkes, 
Esq., Taxing Master to the Court of Exchequer, which 


TT 
appeared in The Times of the 18th inst. we learn that he 
had for the last seven or eight years been engaged in 
writing a Life of Sir Philip Francis, a work for which he 
had been furnished with ample materials by the Francig 
family, but which unhappily he did not live to 
In this work he would have sought to exhibit Sj rancis 
to the world in the light of a precursor of re 
Reform movement, while in the famous controversy ag 
to the authorship of the Letters of Junius he would be 
found on the side of Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, 
Lord Stanhope, and Lord Macaulay, his conviction bet 
that proofs could be adduced from the papers placed im 
his hands which would settle the question beyond all dis- 
pute in favour of Sir Philip Francis. : 
Mr. THomas PurneE.t, Secretary to the 
Institute, is en ‘ 
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